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FELLOW  CITIZENS:  " ' . J- 

Several  years  have  elapsed  since  I had  occasion 
to  offer  a few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Temperance, 
before  the  Hingham  Society,  at  their  annual  meeting 
in  Febrnary. 

At  that  time  the  Washingtonian  movement  had  not 
commenced  ; but,  by  the  undaunted  courage  and  un- 
tiring exertions  of  the  old  Societies,  the  pioneers  of  the 
reform,  the  fallow  ground  of  Intemperance  had  been 
broken  up,  and  the  field  prepared  for  casting  in  the 
seed,  or,  as  perhaps  I should  rather  say,  for  reaping 
the  rich  harvest  which  has  lately  been  gathered  in. 
Since  that  time,  I have  been  a silent,  though  I trust 
not  an  inattentive  or  indifferent  observer  of  the  great 
revolution  that  has  been  going  on  in  our , midst.  In 
reference  to  this  revolution,  as  it  may  most  aptly  be 
called,  I can  adopt  but  the  first  part  of  the  line  in  which 
AGneas,  commencing  before  Queen  Dido  his  account  of 
\ the  famous  seige  of  Troy,  speaks  of  the  scene  as  one 

“ all  of  which  he  saw,  a. part  of  which  he  was.”  1 
But  though  I have  been  j rather  a -spectator  than  an 
actor  in  these  scenes,  and;  have,  no,  experience  of  my 
own  to  relate,. yet  I trust  I, need  not;, apologise  for  at- 
tempting again  to  say  a few.  iwords  on  a subject  which 
although  in  its  moral  and  religious  bearings  it  may  seem 
more  appropriately  to  belong  to ;those  of  other  pursuits 
or  a more  sacred  profession,  is  yet  one  of  general  and 
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universal  interest,  touching  every  member  of  society 
m his  nearest  and  dearest  relations,  and  in  some  of  its 
aspects  as  much  within  the  province  of  the  political 
economist  as  of  the  moralist ; of  the  physician  or  law- 
yer  as  oi  the  clergyman  or  professional  lecturer. 

* “e  of  Intemperance  are  physical  as  well  ns 
rnoral.  lhey  touch  men’s  purse  strings,  as  well  as 
their  consciences  ; they  address  themselves  to  the  cit- 

ia?fiPay?r\aS  QS  a Philanthropist,  and 
would  be  entitled  to  his  highest  consideration,  in  their 
bearing  upon  lus  pecuniary  interests  alone,  did  they 
not  as  they  do  involve  the  far  higher  interests  of  his 
moral  and  religious  nature. 

The  difficulty,  nay,  impossibility  of  saying  anything 
new  or  striking  upon  the  subject  of  Temperance  has 
almost  passed  into  a proverb,  and  has  come  to  be  so 
we  understood,  that  no  reasonable  person  expects 

TnnL  tof  ,\eal*  "[I1011  bey°nd  a discussion  of  the  usual 
topics  of  these  discourses,  certainly  very  little  that  has 
not  been  heard  before,  or  that  can  claim  much  merit 

ZtTr  °f  or,Smallty-  The  field  has  not  only  been 

bUt  S°  that  nothing  remains  for  the 

ftleVen‘  ,And,  11  may  be  ad(Jed  that  the  subject 

m C-G  laSi been  S0  ably  discussed  ; considera- 

ri^npp  thems5Ives  to  the  reason  and  con- 

Wrnrc  f rhre  fhearer  Set  forth  with  so  ™»cb  Power ; the 

bind  7hpfJS' teWraac®’'  the  degraded  and  lost  hus- 

ed  wifi1  d V1CtJ,aofhls  aPPetites  ; the  broken  heart- 

Sften  hP?d  nnT8e  0 °rphan  ?hildren’  have  been  so 
olten  held  up  to  your  gaze,  and  portrayed  with  such 

0S*  SUCh  thri,,in£’  sucb  surpassing  do- 
nf  nn  t’n?  few  Cau  "ow  hoPe  to  ho,d  the  attention 
L nhia  fen-ne  nP°n  these  themes,  except  those  who 

in  ® h!>  f t0  r!!St^ate  t ie,p  discourse  with  some  excit- 
mg  bistory  of  their  own  personal  experience. 

*?deed>  i !,as  often  seemed  to,  me  one  of  the  most 
form  ?hai ”d  lateresl Vn?  features  of  this  wonderful  re- 

[hpm’0pibat  lt*  hif S Paip ed  UP.  men, . sometimes, . as  they 
themselves  - tell  us,1 1 from  i the?  very  gutter ;;  i men  who 

have  hitherto  discovered  but  little/more  than  ordinary 

tCdy’  ^^P^^^tV  ^w&y  idistinguished  from 

those^round  them,*  who  have  been  seen  not  only  cloth- 
ed and  sitting  in  their  right  ^ind8V  from  rvinrbet 
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Ihe^yiotlms  of  a degrading  vice,  but  who  have  started 
; ifortlhto  move,  and  excite,  and  sway  at  will,  large  moss- 
es  of  their  fellow  men,  with  the  most  fervid  and  glow- 
in^  eloquence,  and  a power  which  could  flow  only  from 
a-fult  heart,  stirred  by. strongest  and  deepest  feeling. 

J>>  Demosthenes,  it  is  said,  declaimed  upon  the  sea  shore 
with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  that  he  might  rid  himself  of 
some  impediment  in  his  speech  ; and  in  all  ages  elo- 
quence has  been  studied  and  cultivated  as  an  art,  but 
we  have  seen  men  without  the  means  and  appliances 
of -education,  men,  a large  part  of  whose  lives  have 
been  spent  in  the  grossest  sensual  indulgence, . until  it 
would  seem  as  il  hardly  a spark  of  divinity  was  left 
among  the  mouldering  ashes  of  the  awful  conflagration 
— God’s  image  even  defaced  and  nothing,  apparently, 
remaining  but  the  most  miserable  wreck  and  ruin  of 
what  was  once  a man.  We  have  seen,  I say,  such 
men  starting  up  ns  it  were  by  magic,  and  wielding  an 
eloquence  glowing  and  persuasive,  and  holding  thous- 
ands in  rapt  attention  to  hear  the  simple  but  terrible 
story  ol  their  sufferings,  dangers  and  final  fortunate 
escape. 

They  speak  right  out  what  they  do  know,  and  this 
is  the  true  secret  of  their  eloquence.  They  have  a 
£reat  experience  to  relate.  They  are  full  of  their  sub- 
ject. It  has  taken  possession  of  them,  and  if  I may  so 
speak,  been  burned  into  their  very  souls.  They  have 
passed  almost  through  the  very  shadow  of  the  valley 
of  death,  and  have  come  back 'to  warn  us  of  the  fate 
they  have  escaped.  Such  men  must  be  eloquent,  and 
their’s  will  be  that  true  eloquence  of  nature  that 
u snatches  a grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.”  The 
names  of  many  will  occur  to  you  whom  this  reform  has 
brought  out  in  almost  every  village  in  New  England  to 
illustrate  the  truth  that  on  some  subject  every  man 
may  be  eloquent  ; that  just  in  proportion  as  he  is  filled 
with  some  great  experience,  and  becomes  in  the  words 
of  another  “ terribly  in  earnest,”  he  will  be  at  no  loss 
for  ideas,  or  language  in  which  to  express  them  ; he 
will  have  at  his  command  both '“’thoughts  that  breathe 
and  words  that  burn.”  - , ;<V 

’ ^ |s  often  said  that  this  is  an  age  of  reform,  and  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  disposition?  to  enquire  unto  what  are 
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deemed  abuses,  however  hallowed  by  age  or  custom  ; 
to  try  every  system  by  the  strictest  standard  of  ab- 
stract right,  is  a leading  characteristic  of  our  times. 

Customs  are  ho  longer  venerated  for  their  antiquity  ; .* 

but,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  almost  seem  that  age 
and  long  usage  had  ceased  to  be  a recommendation  of 
a practice  or  institution,  but  had  become  a presump- 
tion against  it.  Society  seems  agitated  and  stirred  to  its 
lowest  foundations.  The  keen  glance  of  reform  pierces 
every  recess  ; abuses,  wherever  they  may  lurk,  are 
dragged  to  light,  and  judgment  of  condemnation  pass- 
ed upon  all  that  bears  not  the  test  of  the  severest 
standard  of  what  is  deemed  Christian  duty. 

The  Peace  Reform,  as  it  is  called,  commencing  not 
many  years  since  with  our  own  Noah  Worcester,  the 
founder  of  all  the  Peace  Societies  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  has  pursued  its  noiseless  way,  attracting  but  ; 

very  little  of  the  public  attention,  until  it  has,  almost 
without  our  knowledge,  reached  a point,  when  it  may 
be  said  to  affect,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  the  des- 
tiny of  nations.  War  is  said  to  be  a game,  which  if  the 
people  were  wise,  kings  would  not  play  at ; and  the 
people  are  already  becoming  wise  on  this  subject. 

They  are  beginning  to  see  that  a resort  to  brute  force 
in  the  settlement  of  difficulties  is  in  general  as  poor 
policy  for  nations  as  for  individuals  ; and  it  may  no 
doubt  be  said  with  truth,  that  such  has  been  the  effect 
upon  the  public  mind,  of  these  societies,  that  a war  has 
become  less  probable  in  any  given  case,  either  in  Eng- 
land, France  or  our  own  country.  Peace  principles  in- 
fluence already  directly  or  indirectly  every  court  in 
Christendom,  and  number  among  their  advocates  no 
less  a personage  than  Louis  Phillipe,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  monarchs  of  modern  Europe.  It  may  not 
therefore  be  extravagant  to  anticipate  the  time  when  ) 

a Congress  of  Nations  shall  arbitrate  between  contend- 
ing powers,  and  an  approximation  at  least  made  to  that 
period  in  which  the  sword  shall  be  beat  into  the  plough  \ 
share  and  the  spear  into  the  pruning  hook  ; when  na- 
tion shall  no  longer  lift  up  a sword  against  nation  ; 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.  _ 

The  abolition  of  negro  slavery,  too,  is  an  idea  which 
has  taken  strong  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  present 
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generation.  This  reform,  commencing  but  a few  years 
ago, ;with! Clarkson  and  Wiibcrforce  in  England,  pro- 
gressed until  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  had  become 
universal  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  finally  was  brought  to  bear  in  such 
spl'an  irresistible  torrent  upon  the  English  government 
JjfUhat'  it  was  compelled,  at  the  expense  of  millions  of 
Tjjltreasuref  to  emancipate  all  held  to  slavery  in  the  West 
i||  India,  Colonies*  The  increased  facilities  of  intercourse, 
|lp together  with  our  common  language  and  origin,  make 
Tgjit  impossible  that  such  an  example  should  not  operate 
^^witli^great-- force  upon  our  own'  country,  where  this 
same  reform  also  originated  independently  of  any  for- 
jjlf  eign  influence  ; and  for  some  years,  as  is  well  known, 
jlpf  we  have  had  presses  and  societies,  devoting  themselves 
IPlI  with' great  energy  and  zeal  to  the  accomplishment  of 
*l|||tho  same  object  here.  Owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  our 
HU institutions,  the  subject  with  us  is  involved  iri  difficul- 
ties  which  were  not  encountered  in  England,  and  of 
these  it  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  speak.  It 
!?p  requires  but  half  an  eye,  however,  tojsee  that  the  cur- 
|Mi  rent  of  public  sentiment  is  setting  strongly  against  the 
^system  of  Domestic  Slavery  in  England,  France  and 
|j|!  the  United  States,  and  that  those  who  still  sustain  and 
f|p defend  it,  are  finding  themselves  in  ; the  position  de- 
*^fcscribed  by  a statesman  of  South  Carolina,  who,  not 
|pv  long  since,  declared,  that  the  people  of  the  South  were 
If  fast  becoming  .girded  in  by  the  whole  civilized  world 


f|||ns  by  a wall  of  fire. 


sglg?;.^  About  thirty-two  years  ago,  ivere  organized,  almost 
||||;  simultaneously]  in  the  states  of  New  York  and  Massa- 
jgggchusetts  the' first  Temperance  Societies  in  this  country 
^^nnd  indho;world;):^Here,  too,  as  in  tHe  Peace  ipove- 
rnent^we  claim-to  be? the  birth  place  of  a Reform  that 
Jppbida'Tsir  to ? extend- itself  ^bver  the  face  of  the  civilized 
globe;  Thus  we  react  upon  thev old  World,  and  while 
111}  in  all  that  pertains  to  -the  arts,  literature  and  science, 
Wp;  we  are  largely  its  debtors,  we  seem  likely  to  discharge 
our  obligations,  in  value,  at  least, ’ if  not  in  kind, 
fes  If  England  can  boast  of  the  intellectual  treasures  she 
has  poured  in  upon  us,  in  cbmmon  with  the  rest  of  the 
^gwotf  d^wemaybe  per m itted  tblpbiht  .tO  t he  great  ideas 
l of£Peace  and  Temnernhce;'  first  struck  'out  on  these 
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temperance  ; and  it  is  needless  to  remind  you  that  of 
' many  families  the  majority  have  gone  down  to  a drunk- 

ard’s grave. 

' {,  The  Washingtonian  Reform  is  also  in  other  respects 

peculiar  in  its  character,  and  distinguished  from  all 
others  which  history  records.  In  other  reforms  the 
action  of  those  engaged  in  them  has  often  been  in  ref- 
erence to  something  external  and  removed  at  a dis- 
: ; tance,  calling  for  no  peculiar  personal  sacrifice  or  hard- 

ship on  their  part.  Far  otherwise  has  it  been  in  the 
reform  we  are  now  considering.  Here,  men  have  com- 
menced by  reforming  themselves,  and  that  too  by  an 
effort  only  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  know  some- 
thing of  the  trial.  In  all  ages  men  have  struggled 
against  tyranny,  and  liberty  has  again  and  again  tri- 
umphed over  oppression  and  misrule.  It  is  of  such 
\ contests  that  the  poet  speaks,  when  he  tells  us  that 

\ .’i  “ Freedom’s  (mules  once  begun 

I’HSseil  down  from  liliseiUng  sire  to  son 
Though  Imffled  oft  are  ever  ivon.”' 

But  when  until  now  have  men  been  seen  organizing 
themselves  for  the  far  more  difficult,  and  until  the 
Washingtonian  movement,  deemed  almost  impossible 
task,  of  asserting  and  maintaining  their  freedom  from  a 
craving  and  insatiable  appetite  ? To  face  death  at  the 
• cannon’s  mouth  were  an  easy  matter,  but  who  shall 
resist  the  gnawing  worm  of  a thirst  for  intoxicating 
drinks,  fastened  upon  him  by  long  years  of.  indulgence 
and  become  almost  as  indispensable  to  bis  existence  as 
the  very  air  he  breaths. 

We  are  taught  to  admire  the  bravery  of  those  three 
hundred  Spartans,  who,  at  Thermopyl®,  opposed  them- 
selves to  the  Persian  hosts.  I look  with  far  greater 
. ; admiration  on  the  courage  of  those  men  who  have  been 

able  to  resist  the  invading  hosts  of  alcohol,  a king  far 
mightier  than  Xerxes;  to  throw  off  with  Herculean 
• effort  the  shackles  of  a slavery  more  galling  and  more 

hopeless  than  has  ever  yet  oppressed  our  race  ; to 
strangle  aserpent  which  had  entwined  itself  in  an  hun- 
dred  folds  round  its  victim,  and  was  striking  its  fangs 


western  shores.  We  may  be  permitted  to  point  t 
land’s  own  Father  Matthew,  the  great  champioi 
apostle  of  Temperance,  whose  soul  has  been  fire 
this  new  revelation,  whose  name  and  fame  hav 
ready  extended  over  the  whole  earth,  and  who  c 
his  converts  not  by  thousands  but  by  millions 
result  brought  about,  indirectly,  at  least1,  by  our 

a ^Cities  have  disputed  the  honor  of  being  the 
place  of  genius.  To  have  given  birth  to  a great 
movement,  one  destined  not  to  gratify  the  tastes 
few,  but  to  improve  and  elevate  the  great  mass 
inanity,  may  well  be  a worthy  object  of  emulatio 
to  cities  only;  but  to  nations. 

But  there  is  much  in  the  reform  with  which  \ 
at  present  concerned,  to  distinguish  it  from  all  otl 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  In  the  hrst  pU 
magnitude  and  importance,  it  takes  precedences! 
all,  and  I am  willing  to  go  further,  and  to.decla 
belief  that,  taking  the  evils  of  war  and  slavery 
as  they  may  be,  adding  to  the  list  the  ravages 
tilence  and  famine,  putting  them  all  together, 
such  things  could  be  measured  or  weighed,  they 
be  found  to  make  up  a sum  total  hardly  greate 
the  evils  which  Intemperance  alone  has  inflicts 
the  human  family.  We  hear  much  said  of  fam 
and  exaggeration  on  the  part  ol  reformers,  an 
things  do  most  certainly  exist,  for  such.is  the  cc 
tion  of  the  human  mind  that  men  cannot  dw< 
upon  any  great  and  exciting  subject  without  tl 
ger  that  it  will  become  exaggerated  out  of  all  d 
portion  with,  others  of  a kindred  nature  ; but  it 
cult  to  believe  that  the  evils  of  intemperance  ha 
been  exaggerated,  or  even  half  told.,  Language 
- equate,  and,  sinks  under  the  attempt  to  depict 
true  colors  the  horrors  of  this  vice.  It  is  no 
thing  that  visits  the  race  periodically  or  at  rar 
vals,  but  is  ever  present ; present  with  all  natn 
in  every  age,  sparing  neither  age,  sex  or  co 
The  high  and  low,  the  rich-  and  the  poor,  are 
exposed  to  its  ravages.  There  is  hardly  a h 
New  England,  or  perhaps  in  our  whole  count 
does  not  number  in  its  ranks  at  least  one  victi 
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into  the  last  citadel  of  life.  With  some  rare  exceptions 
these  things  had  been  deemed  impossible,  as  well  they 
might  be,  even  by  the  most  ardent  friends  of  temper- 
ance, up  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  Washingtonian 
Societies  ; and  here  commences  a new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  reform.  So  far  from  anticipating  what  we  now 
witness,  were  the  early  friends  of  this  cause,  that  it  had 
almost  become  a part  of  the  creed  of  the  old  societies, 
that  although  the.  habitual  inebriate  was  to  be  treated 
with  tenderness  and  regard,  yet  such  was  the  hopeless- 
ness of  his  condition  but  little  expectation  could  be  en- 
tertained of  his  reform  ; that  while  he  was  not  to  be 
forgotten  or  uncared  for,  the  friends  of  the  cause  were 
called  upon  to  exert  their  main  efforts  to  remove  the 
temptation  from  the  path  of  those  on  whom  the  habit 
had  not  yet  fastened  itself.  But  a few  short  years 
have  taught  us  otherwise. 

The  Baltimore  Society,  originating  with  six  drinking  ' 

companions,  in  an  obscure  bar  room,  then  spreading  j 

over  the  city,  and  now  shooting  out  its  branches  and 
covering  our  whole  land,  has  taught  us  otherwise. 

The  Boston  Society,  with  its  twenty  thousand  mem- 
bers, one  or  two  thousand  of  whom  it  is  estimated  are 
reformed  inebriates,  has  proved,  that  no  man,  howev- 
er low  he  may  have  fallen,  is  beyond  the  hope  of  re- 
demption. • 

John  Hawkins,  the  great  file  leader  in  this  cause,  a 
great  and  honored  name,  a name  that  will  go  down  to 
posterity  high,  very  high  on  the  roll  of  the  benefactors 
of  his  race,  of  whom,  in  coming  time,  the  children’s  k 

children  of  those  he  has  rescued,  shall  speak — he  has 
taught  us  that  human  sympathy  is  a charm  that  un-  ; 

locks  the  avenues  to  the  hardest  heart ; that  none  are  •: 

so  depraved  and  lost  to  all  the  better  feelings  of  our 
common  nature  as  not  to  hear  and  recognize  its  voice.  vj 

He  has  discovered  a moral  lever  more  powerful  than  ,1 

that  of  the  philosopher  of  old,  who  would  move  the 
vorld  could  he  find  a place  whereon  to  stand  and  ap-  • 

ly  his  mighty  engine  of  mechanical  power.  He  has 
shown  us  a power  which  not  even  the  adamantine  wall  ■ 

of  appetite  can  resist,  but  which  tramples  on  all  oppo-  4 

silion  and  moves  on  conquering  and  to  conquer.  | 


!And  what  is  of  more  especial  interest  to  us  the  Hing- 
ham  Washingtonian  Society  has  demonstrated  that  the 
old  may  be  reclaimed  as  well  as  the  young  saved.  And 
l most  who  now  hear  me  will  be  able  to  recall  to  mind 
some  interesting  scene  witnessed  in  a neighboring 
school  house  or  church,  where  the  young  man  was  to 
be  seen  rising,  and  in  glowing  language  presenting  first 
the  picture  of  his  degradation  and  misery,  and  then 
that  of  his  happy  deliverance,  by  the  help  of  his  new- 
ly found  friends  and  brothers.  Where  the  old  man, 
too,  has  been  found,  his  head  silvered  o’er  with  age, 
relating  to  eager  listeners  the  sad  tale  of  his  sufferings, 
recounting  to  his  neighbors  and  associates,  with  un- 
flinching nerve,  in  all  its  minuteness  and  particularity, 
the  story  of  his  shame,  and  making,  at  this  late  day  of 
his  life,  a second  Declaration  of  Independence.  Sure- 
ly there  is  moral  sublimity  in  all  this,  and  I accord  most 
fully  with  the  sentiment  uttered  by  one  of  our  divines, 

, on  a late  occasion  from  the  pulpit,  who  declared  that 
the  man  who  had  thus  risen  and  freed  himself  from 
such  a terrible  thraldom  as  that  of  intemperance  in  ar- 
dent spirits,  who,  by  an  inflexible  determination  of  will, 
had  changed  his  own  condition  and  that  of  his  family 
, from  poverty  and  wretchedness  to  comfort  and  cheer- 
fulness, he  looked  upon  with  a respect  such  as  he  sel- 
dom paid  to  other  men.  He  has  come  out  victorious 
from  a conflict  fierce  and  desperate  beyond  the  concep- 
tion of  those  who  know  not  by  experience  the  tremend- 
ous force  of  this  appetite.  He  has  displayed  an  energy  of 
will  and  a strength  of  character  that  entitles  him  to  the 
highest  consideration  and  honor  from  those  of  us  whose 
whole  lives  may  be  passed  without  the  exhibition  on 
our  part  of  any  thing  to  compare  in  moral  power  with 
such  a reformation.  These  reforms  could  have  taken 
place  only  through  the  influence  of;  that  all- powerful 
element  in  human  action,  sympathy.  ^The  ; co-opera- 
tion, support  and  encouragement  of  ^society  ;were  also 
necessary.  These  things  were  at  hand,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate found  friends  to  hold  them  up  when  in  danger 
of  falling,  instead  of  tempting  tand -seducing  them,  or 
perhaps  affording  them  good  counsehand  advice,  which 
though  given  with  the-  best  intention^  yet- -failed  of 
effect,  because  accompanied  by  no  act,  and  too  seldom 
coming  recommended,  by  the  example  of  the  giver. 
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into  the  last  citadel  of  life.  With  some  rare  exceptions 
these  things  had  been  deemed  impossible,  as  well  they 
might  be,  even  by  the  most  ardent  friends  of  temper- 
ance, up  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  Washingtonian  ) 
Societies  ; and  here  commences  a new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  reform.  So  far  from  anticipating  what  we  now 
witness,  were  the  early  friends  of  this  cause,  that  it  had 
almost  become  a part  of  the  creed  of  the  old  societies, 
that  although  the  habitual  inebriate  was  to  be  treated, 
with  tenderness  and  regard,  yet  such  was  the  hopeless- 
ness of  his  condition  but  little  expectation  could  be  en- 
tertained of  his  reform  ; that  while  he  was  not  to  be 
forgotten  or  uncared  for,  the  friends  of  the  cause  were 
called  upon  to  exert  their  main  efforts  to  remove  the 
temptation  from  the  path  of  those  on  whom  the  habit 
had  not  yet  fastened  itself.  But  a few  short  years 
have  taught  us  otherwise.  t f 

The  Baltimore  Society,  originating  with  six  drinking 
companions,  in  an  obscure  bar  room,  then  spreading 
over  the  city,  and  now  shooting  out  its  branches  and 
covering  our  whole  land,  has  taught  us  otherwise. 

The  Boston  Society,  with  its  twenty  thousand  mem- 
bers, one  or  two  thousand  of  whom  it  is  estimated  are 
reformed  inebriates,  has  proved,  that  no  man,  howev- 
er low  he  may  have  fallen,  is  beyond  the  hope  of  re- 
demption. 

John  Hawkins,  the  great  file  leader  in  this  cause,  a 
great  and  honored  name,  a name  that  will  go  down  to 
posterity  high,  very  high  on  the  roll  of  the  benefactors 
of  his  race,  of  whom,  in  coming  time,  the  children’s 
children  of  those  he  has  rescued,  shall  speak — he  has 
taught  us  that  human  sympathy  is  a charm  that  un- 
locks the  avenues  to  the  hardest  heart ; that  none  are 
so  depraved  and  lost  to  all  the  better  feelings  of  our 
common  nature  as  not  to  hear  and  recognize  its  voice. 

He  has  discovered  a moral  lever  more  powerful  than 
that  of  the  philosopher  of  old,  who  would  move  the 
world  could  he  find  a place  whereon  to  stand  and  ap- 
ply his  mighty  engine  of  mechanical  power.  He  has 
shown  us  a power  which  not  even  the  adamantine  wall 
of  appetite  can  resist,  but  which  tramples  on  all  oppo- 
sition and  moves  on  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
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And  what  is  of  more  especial  interest  to  us  the  fling- 
ham  Washingtonian  Society  has  demonstrated  that  the 
old  may  be  reclaimed  as  well  as  the  young  saved.  And 

*,  most  who  now  hear  me  will  be  able  to  recall  to  mind 
gome  interesting  scene  witnessed  in  a neighboring 
school  house  or  church,  where  the  young  man.was  to 
be  seen  rising,  and  in  glowing  language  presenting  first 
the  picture  of  his  degradation  and  misery,  and  then 
that  of  his  happy  deliverance,  by  the  help  of;  his  new- 
ly found  friends  and  brothers.  .Where  the  old  man, 
too,  has  been  found,  his  head  silvered  o’er  with  age, 
relating  to  eager  listeners  the  sad  tale  of  his  sufferings, 
recounting  to  his  neighbors  and  associates,  with- un- 
flinching nerve,  in  all  its  minuteness  and  particularity, 
the  story  of  his  shame,  and  making,  at  this  late  day  of 
his  life,  a second  Declaration  of  Independence;  Sure- 

4 ly  there  is  moral  sublimity  in  all  this,  and  I accord  most 

fully  with  the  sentiment  uttered  by  one  of  our  divines, 

, on  a late  occasion  from  the  pulpit,  who  declared  that 
the  man  who  had  thus  risen  and  freed  himself  from 
such  a terrible  thraldom  as  that  of  intemperance  in  ar- 
dent spirits,  who,  by  an  inflexible  determination  of  will, 
had  changed  his  own  condition  and  that  of  his  family 
from  poverty  and  wretchedness  to  comfort  and  cheer- 
fulness, he  looked  upon  with  a respect  such  as  he  sel- 
dom paid  to  other  men.  He  has  come  out  victorious 
from  a conflict  fierce  and  desperate  beyond  the  concep- 
tion of  those  who  know  not  by  experience  the  tremend- 
ous force  of  this  appetite.  He  has  displayed  an  energy  of 
will  and  a strength  of  character  that  entitles  him  to  the 
highest  consideration  and  honor  from  those  of  us.whose 
whole  lives  may  be  passed  without  the  exhibition,  on 
our  part  of  any  thing  to  compare  in  moral  power  with 
such  a reformation.  These  reforms  could  have  taken 

, place  only  through  the  influence  of  * that  all- powerful 

element  in  human  action,  sympathy.  ‘-The  co-opera- 
tion, support  and  encouragementof  society  were  also 
necessary.  These  things  were  at  hand, and  the  unfor- 
tunate found  friends  to  hold  them  up  when  in  danger 
of  falling,  instead  of  tempting  tand  seducing  them,  or 
perhaps  affording  them  good  connsel-and  advice,  which 
though  given  with  the*  best  intention^;  yet*  failed  of 
effect,  because  accompanied  by  no  act,  and  too seldom 
coming  recommended,  by  the  example  of  the  giver. 
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They  have  had,  too,  what  I have  no  doubt  they  ful- 
ly appreciate,  the  active  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
woman.  She  was  among  the  earliest  pioneers  in  the 
cause  of  temperance ; has  ever  been  found  its  consis- 
tent and  firm  supporter  ; ever  rallying  to  its  standard 
with  a new  zeal  to  declare  her  interest  in  the  great 
moral  revolution  of  our  day.  So  she  rallied  in  the  days 
of  ’76,  and  so  will  she  be  ever  found  ready  to  devote 
her  time  and  her  energies  to  the  cause  of  truth  and. 
human  freedom.  . , . • 

Almost  all  reforms  are  more  or  less  impeded  in  their 
progress,  by  diversity  of  opinion  among  their  advocates 
as  to  the  best  means  of  bringing  about  the  desired  re- 
sult. The  Temperance  Reform  has  been  remarkably 
free  from  difficulties  of  this  description.  They  have 
still  existed,  however,  to  some  extent,  and  I propose 
briefly  to  refer  to  the  only  one  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  require  especial  notice.  1 allude  to  the  often  mooted 
subject  of  moral  suasion,  as  it  is  called,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  legal,  or  what  are  termed  coercive  measures, 
for  the  suppression  of  Intemperance,  and  on  this  sub- 
ject I have  never  been  able  to  coincide  fully  in  senti- 
ment with  some  for  whose  opinions  generally  I enter- 
tain a. high  respect.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  there 
are  no  doubt  some  who  advocate  the  policy  of  trusting 
rather  to  the  milder  means,  of  persuasion  and  entreaty, 
than  to  any  reliance  upon  forcible  measures,  for  sup- 
pressing intemperance,  who  would  also  say  the  same 
with  reference  to  gambling,  vending  of  lottery  tickets, 
and  other  similar  practices,  either  because  they  deny 
all  authority  on  the  part  of  a government  founded  in 
force,  to  control  any  of  our  actions,  or  for  some  other 
reason  to  them  deemed  satisfactory.  With  those  hold-, 
ing  such  opinions  I propose  at-thistime  no  controversy. 
But  I apprehend  there  are  those  in  society  who  have 
an  idea  that  although  the  usual  subjects  of  police  regu-, 
lation  are  fit  and  proper  subjects  for  the  exercise  of 
legal  restraints,  yet  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  pub- 
lic vending  of  small  quantities  of  ardent  spirits  does  not 
come  under  the  head  of  police  regulation  ; that  a law. 
prohibiting  such  sale  is  an  invasion,  to  some  extent,  of 
their  rights  as.  citizens,  and  that  they  are  not  called 
upon  to  exert  their  influence  for  the  enforcement  of 
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laws  prohibiting  such  sale,  which  vve  have  already  up- 
on our  Statute  Book.  In  reference  to  this  view,  ray 
limits  admit  only  a hasty  and  imperfect  glance  at  a line 
j)  ( of  argument  which  can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  itself  to 

the  minds  of  many  who  hear  me*  • . • 

Society  is  based  on  a concession,  by  each  meipber  of 
it,  of  certain  rights  which  he  might  enjoy- in  a state  of 
nature,  in  order  that  he  may  secure  to  himself  certain 
other  advantages  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  .in  an  or- 
ganized community  ; and  it  is  one  of  the-  oldest,  most 
fundamental  and  well  established  maxiins  of  the;com- 
mon  law,  a system  which  has  come  down  to  us  fraught 
with  the  intellectual  wealth  of  a thousand  years*  -which 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  with  the  Pilgrims  in  the 
Mayflower,  and  which  constitutes  the  great  body  of  the 
law  under  which  we  have  since  lived  and  . flourished, 

» • ^ that  “ every  man  shall.so  use  his  own  that  he  do  no 

injury  to  that  of  another.”  - ■ ;,ni-h  hm'  > ■ 
Now  the  advocates  of  the  suppression,  .by  . law, 
of  the  selling  of  ardent  spirits,  publicly,  in  small  quan- 
tities, affirm  that  certain  great  evils  are  inflicted ; on 
society  by  such  sale.  It  appears,  say  they,  from  doc- 
uments furnished  by  the  several  towns  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1838,  that  to  this  traffic  is  to  be  directly  traced 
three-fourths  of  all  the  poverty  and  four-fifths  of  all  the 
crime  in>the  Commonwealth  ; and  having  shown  this 
they  think  they  have  made  out  a strong  case  for  legal 
interference  to  stop  such,  an  enormous  mass  of  wretch- 
edness and  crime  and  consequent  expense,  at  its  source. 

It  seems  incumbent,  then,  on  the  objector,  to.  show 
some  one  of  these  things,  either  that -these  evils  are 
not  the  result  of  such  sale,  or  that  this  business  of  re- 
tailing spirituous  liquors,  brings  with  it  some  counter- 
balancing good  to -the  community,  or  that  such  laws  as 
. ^ are  called  for  would  deprive  the  seller  or  Ihe  buyer  of 

- . ' some  right  which  they  are-entitled  to,  enjoy  as.  mem- 

bers of  Society.  Now  it  is  not  known  that  any  attempt 
has  been  made  to  show  that  the^vils. above  alluded  to 
do  not  flow  from  the  practice  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
and  to  the  extent  asserted.  The  statistics  referred  to 
have  never  been  disproved  or  controverted,  and  they, 
show  a higher  proportion  of, pauperism  and  crime  re- 
sulting from  this  sale  than  had  ever  been. claimed  by 
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the  friends  of  temperance,  who  had  still  always  been 
accused  of  exaggeration.  Nor  am  I aware  that  an  at- 
tempt has  ever  been  made  to  prove  the  second  propo- 
sition which  I have  staled,  viz.,  that  some  correspond- 
ing advantage  accrues  to  the  public  from  this  traffic, 

' counterbalancing  any  mischiefs  that  may  be  attending  it. 
We  come  then  to  the  third  question,  which  is,  does 
its  prohibition  by  law  violate  any  of  the  rights  of  the 
seller.  The  constitutionality  of  such  a law  has  been 
affirmed  by  our  highest  legal  tribunal,  and  on  this  de- 
cision we  are  bound  to  rest  as  conclusive  upon  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  And  what  right,  we  may  inquire,  can  any 
man  have  to  exercise  any  trade  or  profession  that  is 
deleterious  in  its  effects  upon  the  community  around 
him  ? If  he  has  such  a right,  where  did  he  get  tt  ? 
The  moment  he  becomes  a party  to  the  social  compact 
he  renounces  all  rights  inconsistent  with  the  general 
good,  and  those  rights  he  can  only  re-acquire  by  the 
consent  of  the  whole. 

But  a few  years  since,  in  a neighboring  city,  a young 
man  was  tempted  to  embezzle  his  master’s  property 
and  lay  it  out  in  lottery  tickets.  His  prizes,  as  usual, 
proved  blanks.  He  was  ruined  ; and,  in  a fit  of  desper- 
ation put  an  end  to  his  existence.  The  public  mind 
was  shocked  at  the  catastrophe,  and  called  loudly  for 
a law  which  was  immediately  passed,  prohibiting,  by 
severe  penalties,  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  ; imposing 
on  such  sale  a fine  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and  making 
' it  in  some  cases  a State  Prison  offence.  Yet,  the  vend- 
ers of  those  articles,  have  not,  that  I am  aware  of,  been 
heard  contending  for  any  right  to  sell  whatever  may 
happen  to  be  in  their  possession. 

On  the  307th  page  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  chapter 
36,  sections  7 and  8,  we  read  as  follows  : 

Sect.  7.  Every  hawker,  pedlar,  petty  chapman,  or 
other  person,  going  from  town  to  town  or  lrom  place 
to  place  in  the  same  town,  either  on  foot  or  with 
a horse,  or  otherwise  carrying  to  sell,  or  exposing  to 
sale  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandize,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  the  following  section,  shall  forfeit  a sum  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  offence. 

Sect.  8.  Any  person  may  go  about  as  aforesaid  sell- 
in*-  and  exposing  to  sale  any  fruits  or  provisions  what* 
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ever,  and  also  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandize,  of  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  except 
indigo,  feathers,  playing  cards,  jewelry  and  essences. 

Other  and  similar  practices  might  be  mentioned, 
some  of  which,  in  some  situations  and  under  some  cir- 
cumstances may  be  perfectly  innocent,  but  which,  ow- 
ing to  their  dangerous  tendency,  when  publicly  indulg- 
ed, society  has  determined  shall  be  prohibited. 

No  man  is  allowed  to  keep  on  hand  for  sale  more  than 
a certain  quantity  of  gunpowder — why  ? Because  he 
• thereby  endangers  the  buildings  and  property  of  his 
neighbors.  Are  the  morals  of  our  Youth  of  less  conse- 
quence than  our  houses  and  stores  ? 

There  are  others  who  have  rights  in  this  matter. 
The  father  of  a family  has  a right  that  his  children 
shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  becoming  drunk- 
ards ,by  temptations  displayed  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,' and  he  has  a right  to  call  for  efficient  laws  for 
his  protection. 

With  the  exception  of  the  constitutional  argument 
which  has  been  so  often  reiterated  in  our  courts  and 
declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  to  be 
wholly  insufficient,  I have  never  heard  a plea  in  favor 
of  the  right  to  exercise  the  calling  of  a public  seller,  by 
retail,  of  ardent  spirits,  that  could  bear  the  test  of  ex- 
amination, or  that  was  deserving  a serious  refutation. 

Let  us  enquire,  then,  fourthly,  if  any,  rights  of  the 
purchaser  are  invaded  by  such  laws  as  we  have  allud- 
ed to,  and  we  shall  find  him  standing  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  seller.  It  is  doubtless  convenient  for 
him  to  purchase  an  article  to  which  his  inclination  may 
prompt  him  in  small  quantities,  to  be  consumed  on  the 
spot,  but  if  he  cannot  do  so  without  endangering  the 
health  and  the  morals  of  the  community  about  him, 
and  placing  a temptation  in  the  way  of  the  young  and 
unwary,  is  he  to  insist  on  his  convenience  as  a right 
against  the  best  interests  of  Society.  The  very  state- 
ment of  such  a doctrine  is  its  sufficient  refutation. 

Undoubtedly  what  a man  purchases  he  may  carry 
home  and  use  as  seems  to  him  best,  so  far  as  the  pub- 
lic is  concerned.  - It  is  not  the  province  of  the  law  to 
follow  men  into  their  retirement  and  inquire  how  they 
spend  their  time  there.  Its  requirement  is  that  each 
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private  conduct  of  individuals,  regarding  them  only 
snph  have  iustly  been-deetned  odious. 

The  rieM and  duty  of  society  is  to  prevent,  by  legal 

sgfeK  Ssawia  ws 

, o«»iri  thit  if  a crime  should  be  committed, 

thongi^oV  th'b  blackest  dye  yet,  if  it  could  he  shown 

socLly^t'large^i^is^n^^pro^^sn^ect  for  .human 

th^  attrUMites  o/h  im  whose  b tojadge 

iiiilfSi 

It  is  for  the  public  to  decide  whether  this  excuse  ls  suf- 
ficient  and  whether  any: individual  can  be  permitted 
to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of.  the  morals,  peace 
and  good  order  of  society  and  the  open  and  scanda- 
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lous  violation  of  those  very >laWs antendnd;'to^  their 

F Itwastfie  most  natural  thing  for  the- Washingtonians 
of  our  neighboring*^  in  theh^arl^eflbrtsV fluked 
with  victory,1  and  in1  the  full1  tide' of  ^successful  experi 

ment,  bearing  doAvn  ' every  thing  before  them, -and  in 
the  fervor’df  sympathetic  excitement  piercing,  thiough 

with  a force  which1  nothing  could' Withstnnd,  the  seven 
fold  shield1  of  Intemperance  subduing'and  melting  the 
most  stubborn  wills;  and  wielding^ it 
tile  electric  or  magnetic 'fluid  which  seemed  at  a tonch 
to  raise  the  very  dead 

I say,  to  feel  that  they  could  dispense  with  hll1  the  ma- 

ChShow  u^the^'en;  saidfhey;'  thafrUs » hlWfwfcit. 
Bring  the  inebriate-  to  us, 'or  tell 

him  ; we  ha*ve:  something  to  reach  -him  ™°^P^nt 
than  legislation. ;ii  Webcam >pUW» him' ’Where-. hid  Wd 
haunts  will  'no -longer,  have  nny  temptati^for  lum  , 
where  hd  -will  ho  longer  require  lega!  ehactihdttt  for  his 
protection'.' 1 ! And  this,  in 1 rriany  casesV  Was ’ -done but 
the  fact  was1  too  far  overlooked  that  these  veryrfesults, 
so  surprising  and  unexampled,’  were^yefc* only  possible 
under  a degree  of  excitement  in  Which  the  human  mind  , 
from  its  very  nature  and  constitution y cannot  for  any 
great  length  of  time  remain;  " 'Hence  ft  was^  fouhd 
that  the  retailers  of  ardent  spirits  were* 
what  the  Washingtonian's  -had  done— that  the  reform 
ed  Inebriates  were  not  all  able, after  the first  fe  w ^eeks 
of  excitement  lvad  gone  by , to  pass  the 
filled  with  their  old  associates^' the  accustomed  founds 
of  enticements  falling  upon  theirea^without  ^ 
to  the  temptation  and  again  crossing  the fatal 

These  very  Washingtonians;  'instead -of  deprecating 

a resort  to  legal  measures  as  formerly, 'are  how  calling 

loudly  for  ’that'  protection1  which1  the  strori^  arm  of  . the 
law  can  only  afford ’against  a thirsf  Wgold'more^insa- 

tiable  than'  that  of  intemperatice' itself,1  against  a cupid- 
ity which  ‘homdral  suasion-dr ^suhSiohof  Any1  other  kind 
‘rrheaohV:fchpt;thh 


J.  ixtu 
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..which  .rnust.be  pl>eyedf.!an4iWl'*cti,,sayp  to,«ich  andall 
“ so  use  your  own  that  you  injure  not  that  of  another. 

T would  'not  for  [a-, moment  i be , .understoqd  i t0.  under  * ( 

SSni'^asion ^.as,itinieallecl,<i,l|ehallirqo.cetoo  > 

all- men: «efionw 

jgKfeiatffefc  *»!  m *h»  ?*' 

wilt  Jee’ aiidj  feel  the,  j necessity., of , ,such;  prohibition, 

V^latjonf tpi  thfi  -.Subject  1 • 

is  but  aiifew;>  years,  since,  gambling  ftpuses  wer® 
licensed  m one  of  the  cities  of  our  «nmn  dffcis  amoral 
pow^r., operating;  in  tli nt>e°nimunity 
iVoV  And  I have  yet  to,  learn  wherein ;th extreme  I have 
spoken  of->  -for  pn  s | an  .exception,  iamong,  Pt^er,  practices  i i 

tangle, wiU  .then.hav.eibceffi, gained, tU  Spip,«?t^ing  that 
wlifeutlive ithiSitemporary,  ,ex.e(ternen|,,if,!  «h  it » to 
be  that  will,  serve.as ,0,  m apk . to;1  show, , fo&W fr h^e  * 

citfeen,,,lobgrbftW,^e,.OTWingi  v^iws.pS  ftp, .Washing 

«t5fSaSSC®!ps*^^J 

Safe|eg^ssf£i  , v 

TemperaWe^asvtl>^^ ™ ‘ X 

HV-the.we^VyihqmiUes ,tbe( ,p(ulpiVte  tj^dea  that 

it  was  to,bapomeia1n(\att^r;.9LjRersppal,3fiy^yF 

unon  Vv  their  neighbors,  in  the  language^  one  who 


was  present,  with,  great  contempt, ^nd.rwi^ed^ahy 
: ntimations ' that  they  .had  jbettpr  ^.bftjidpp, 

linuors  in  town,  vvhich  peoplc  thep  beUpxedvjinM^l 

and  such.' was  rthe  surpr^e,  a^thia^ew^mpypmpn^fet 
we  St  fancy  th'e  very  old'  sidebpar^ 
those  sacred,  depositories, of. what  wp^j 

Ihe  ne^eslaA|s  as JtKec 

their  usual  rudhy.  cpmplpjxippp^andj  turning.  P&  ^ 

indignation,  ,at  ,what /.spamedj, 

their  domains* , one,  to  , ib  c^P r e , , pA i ft g i|  > £ • 

?ime,  o&al« 

ed  against  those  old  . 

pnterDrize  were  .well, nigh. .porno  do>yn,byj-)t)^?i.nr^  Id  r.> 

old  customs,  arid  long 

COrnssUove“  years,  and  what  do  we  find.  9n  the 
30th  of  last  month,  might  be  seen,  wending  their  way 
from  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  to  its  capita  , 
thousands  of  pledged  temperance  men,  pilgrims,  as  it 

asst:  jsst^k:  lafsir., « 

saw** 

ne°ss  was  suspended  in  and  about  this  great  centre  of 
attraction,  and  the  day  given  up  to  joylul  congratula- 

“^"InqSTas  come  this  great  change  in 
t JpuUie  sentiment  ? While  we  have  been  sleeping 
this  Jonah’s  gourd  has  grown  up  tn  the  night,  bwtno 
like  that  of  old,  we  trust,  to  perish  as  speedily.  What 
po  ent  enchanter  has  waved  over  the  scent 1 his  ma^ 
wand  and  SO.  changed  it  to  our  wondering  eyes.  What 
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+ fT,; a marvel  in  our  sight, 
mighty  magician  has  wrong  man  v faith  in  human 
The  potent  enchanter  isfait  Truth— a power 

nature.  ';  The  mjhty  . which,  im  our  day, 

which  overcomes  • guiding  and  control 

far  more  than  fleets  or  arm  ^ ^ fever  by  which 

ing  the  destiny  of  nations.  ; • = • 

the  world  is  moved.  then  let  n0  friend  of  the 

In  view  of  these  j ^ a cloud  may  some- 

cause  he;  disheartened,  th  * The  moral  at- 

times  as  surely  as  the  sun 

mosphere  will  become  cl  nosious  vapours  that 

^headed 

er  of  protruding  a ne  & ^ from  which  it  can 

stricken  off,  has  yet  received  a blow^^  ^ fo  be  f l 

never  recover  , a bio  directed  effort,  to  put  a 

lowed  up  by  «gorou i and  weU  d n forever  of 

final  termination  to  its  exits tw  » . . * 

hateful  presence.  


